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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

A major function of the Teacher Education Review Committee of the Board of 
Teacher Education is to keep under review the overall program of teacher education 
courses in Queensland and to make reports on existing and proposed course offerings 
to the Board Using information from a variety of sources, the Committee seeks to 
identify and assess emerging needs in teacher education. Accordingly, the Committee 
has resolved to undertake a review of future requirements for secondary teachers to 
assist in the identification of desirable changes to pre-service secondary teacher edu- 
cation course offerings. 

At the same time, the ^oard of Teacher Education Working Party on The Preparation 
of Teachers in Mathematics and Science has commenced investigations into u.^ issue of 
teacher supply and quality in the mathematics and science curriculum areas. It is 
seeking data on expected demands for mathematics and science teachers and the ade» 
quacy of current teaching staff. 

A third area of interest to the Board of Teacher Education which has been emerging 
as an important issue recently is shortages of qualified teachers in particular subject 
areas, in some cases, shortages have been experienced Australia-wide. A major con- 
tributing factor to this situation is likely to be the recent increases in student 
retention, and the consequent expansion of school enrolments. In Queensland schools, 
for example, the 1983 retention rate from Year 8 to Year 12 was over 10 per cent 
higher than the retention rate in 1979, while the rate Year 8 to Year 11 was 
almost 1^ per cent higher (Department of Education, Queensland, 1983). 

It was decided that a survey should be instigated to provide information relevant to 
the three areas of concern outlined above (i.e. future requirements, mathematics and 
science staffing, and teacher supply and demand). It wa!. further decided that the 
survey should address itself to principals of schools with secondary students, as they 
constitute a unique source of information concerning staffing. Principals are intimately 
i,ivolved mth the processes and problems of adequately staffing their schools and are 
the people most keenly aware of the influences that staffing shorteoes or inadequaci ;s 
can exert on both current school organisation and future developments. 

MethodoloRy 

A sub-committee of the Board*s Teacher Education Review Committee was formed to 
develop a survey instrument. As well as drawing on itj» own members* expertise, the 
sdb-committee examined recent relevant publications to determine suitable items for 
inclusion in the instrument (e.g. Schooling for 15 and i6 Year Olds, Schools Commis- 
sion, 1980; The Indjction of Beginning Primary Teachers, Board of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1981; Secondary Schooling and the World of Work, .3oard of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1982; Rationale and Guidelines for Teacher Education Courses in Brisbane 
CcUege of Advanced Education, 1983). 

The instrument was internally reviewed by the Teacher Education Review Committee, 
and the Working Party on Mathematics and Science. It was also trialled with the 
principal of one metrop.ditan secondary school. A number of modifications was made in 
the light of these reviews and trialling. 

The survey instrument, in its final format, sought information from prinapals on the 
following major areas: 

personal information 

school information, including geographical location and enrolment 

the perceived adequacy of teachers taking classes in various Board of Seondary 
School Studies subjects and school subjects 
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new subject areas principals would like to see introduced in the future 
priorities for additional staff 

desirability of various possible future developments in secondary education 
desired characteristics of secondary teaJier$ in the future, 

A copy of the survey instrument is contained in Appendix h 

Survey Respondents 

The principals of all Queensland government and non-government schools with second- 
ary level students were forwarded questionnaires in November It was thought 
preferable to forward surveys a. vhis late stage of the school year rather than wait 
until the following year, to avoid the situation of a principal new to a school having 
to provide details on the school staffing situation. 

A total of 325 principals were forwarded questionnaires. After foliow-up letters, 231 
questionnaires were returned, representing an overall response rate of 71 per cent. The 
level of response, however, varied considerably between government and 
non-government schools. Table 1 provides more detailed information on the response 
rates. 



Table 1 : Response rates to survey 



TYPE OF SCHtXH. 



Kunb«kr of 
Questlonnalred 
Sent 



Nut&ber of 
Quest lonnqlres 
Retun^ 



Responao 
Rate 



Government 

Secondar;' Department* 
Secondary School 

Non-Gove rnmen t 
Catholic 
Other 



65 
144 

78 
38 



44 
87 

70 
30 



68 
60 

90 
79 



Secondory dc^rim&nia ore inlto for socondory students attached ta prlaary school3| and arc 
annonad hy fhe princ^pc>l 0^ tb* prifisry schools 



Given the information currently availabl:^ explanations regarding the reasons for 
variation in resoonse rates would be merely speculative. 

Presentation of the Results 

The survey results are provided in tables and figures throughout the following sections 
of this report. It should be noted that not all principals responded to c.ery item in the 
survey, and chus the numbers of respondents indicated in different sections of the 
report sometimes differ. Where percentages are reported, they relate to the number of 
principals responding to the particular item, and not the number of principals res- 
ponding to the survey as a whole. 
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BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



In this section of the report various background characteristics of those principals 
responding to the survey are desaibed. In addition, information regarding their schools 
is providedt These data were collected from principals for a number of reasons. First, 
they are of interest in their own right* Second, they enable a detailed description of 
the survey sample, and third, they enable other survey data to be analysed in terms of 
relevant background characteristics. 

Age and Sex of Principals 

The age distribution of principal respondents is given in Table 2. 
Table 2: Age distribution of principal sample 



PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPAL SAMPLE 



AGE RANGE 



21-30 

^1-50 
51-60 
Over 60 



Govarnmont 
Secondary 
department 



(nutid) 
% 



2 
75 
23 



Govomnent, 
Secondary 
School 



% 



11 

61 
22 



Catholic 
% 

32 
40 
27 
1 



Non- 
Go vemmont 
Non^ 
Catholic 

(n>30) 

X 



20 
47 
27 
7 



TOTAL 
(ns228) 

t; 

31 
48 
20 
1 



The youngest group of principals came from government secondary departments, with 
the majority being in the 31 to '^O years age range. In contrast, most government 
secondary school principals were '^l to 50 years of age. Principals from the 
non-government systems were more evenly distributed across the central age ranges 
(31 to 60) though the most frequently reported age was ^1 to 50 years. 

The majority of the prinapals (Zk per cent) were men. Two out of 130 principals of 
government secondary schools and departments were women. The proportions of women 
principals in the other school systems were 38 per cent and 27 per cent for Catholic 
and non-Catholic respectively. 

Major Teaching Areas of Principals 

Table 3 provides information concerning principals* major teaching areas m their 
present or most recent teaching positions. 



Table 3 : Major teaching areaa of principals in the sample 



TCACHINC AREA 


Gov^imoont 
Secondary 
D«parti(«nt 


Covammont 
Socondary 
School 


Catholic 


Hon. 
Govarnneni 

NofW 
CathoUc 


TOTAL 




inM) 






(n.30) 


( 08227) 




% 


% 


% 


X 


X 


English/Humanities/ 
Social Science 


19. 


51 


44 


67 


45 


Maths/Science 


21 


45 


36 


27 


36 


Heneral Primary 


57 








11 


Other* 


2 


4 


20 


7 


9 



* Includod religion^ cooxnorclol^ oonuol oris 



As can be seen from the table, principals of government and Catholic schools generally 
came equally from the humanities and mathematics and science teaching areas* The 
non-government non-Catholic school principals, however, were more likely to have 
teaching backgrouncs in the humanities. 

Years of Experience as a Principal 

Survey respondents* years of experience as principals Doth in total and at their current 
schools are outlined in Table 



Table 4 ; Principals' years of experience 





Govornn^t 


Covornmcnt 


Catholic 


Hoo- 






Secondary 


Socondory 




GovcmiAont 






D«portinent 


School 




Hon. 


TOTAL 


TYPE OF EXPERIENCE 








Catholic 










(naOO) 




Total Years as 












Principal 












Mean 


11.5 


7.5 


7.0 


8.6 


8.3 


Std dev« 


4*3 


5.0 


4.7 


6.6 


5.3 


Range 


3-22 


0*-21 


1-21 


1-28 


0-28 


Total Years as 












Principal at Current 












School 












Mean 


2.3 


4.3 


3.8 


7.4 


4.2 


Std dev. 


2.0 


3.1 


2.4 


5.6 


3.5 


Range 


0-12 


0-15 


0-12 


1-19 


0-19 



• Prlnclpolo with roro yoqra* exporlenco woro In tholr flrai ycor os a principal 



An examination of Table k reveals that, in terms of total >ears as principals, res- 
pondents from government secondary departments had the most experience. In contrast, 
they had least experience in terms of years as the principal at their current school. 
Another detail of interest emerging from Table ^ is that principals of non-government 
non-Catholic schools had, on average, been principals of their current schools for 
considerably longer than was the case with principals in other school systems. 

Locations and Enrolments of Schools 

Information was collected from princij>als on the location and student enrolment of 
their schools. Tables 5 and 6 summarise the principals* responses. 
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Table 5: Location of schoola 



LOaTZON 


Seconder y 
D«portaont 


Covomnent 
Socoodar/ 
School 


Catholic 


HofW 
GovtrrwMnt 

Koo- 
CothoUc 


TOTAL 








(n«70) 


(n«30) 


(n«231) 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Brisbane City 




25 


39 


37 


26 


Outer GiTisbane 




20 




20 


14 


Other large coastal 
or near coastal 
population centre 


11 






LI 


Lj 


Other coastal or 
near coast£(l area 
noc iisuCQ aDove 


IB 




9 


10 


13 


City/town (popula- 
tion 3,000 or more; 
west of range 


c 

> 


14 


9 


7 


10 


Other population 
centre vrest of range 
(population fev/er 
than 3,000) 


61 


7 






14 



Respondents* schools were most often situated in the Brisbane city area, or in large 
coastal centres. Government secondary departments were the major exceptions to this 
general trend, with over 60 per cent of them situated in small centres west of the 
range. 

An examination of the enrolments data presented in Table 6 reveals that the 
non-government schools were often smaller than government secondary schools. For 
example, 33 per cent of Catholic schools had under 300 students compared to 13 per 
cent of government secondary schools* Moreover, 18 per cent of Catholic schools had 
more than 600 students compared to 61 per cent of government secondary schools. 



Table 6; Enrolment of schools 



EH»OLMCNT 


GoVBrnoent 
Socondory 
Dftportmont 


Govorrwiont 
Secondary 
School 


Catholic 


Non- 
Govcrmont 
Non- 
Catholic 


TOTAL 






(ns83) 




(n.28) 


(nji220) 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


300 or feuer 
students 


100 


13 


33 


25 


38 


301-600 students 




25 


49 


39 


29 


601 or more 
students 




61 


18 


36 


33 



%2 



ADEQUACY OF CURRENT STAFFING IN SUBJECT AREAS 



This section of the survey was designed to investigate principals* perceptions of the 
adequacy of the qualifications of their teachers. Two types of information were sought 
First, factual information was requested concerning the number of students enrolled in 
each subject area at both the junior and senior secondary levels, and the number of 
classes in each area. Second, for each subject area at both the junior and senior school 
levels, principals were to give their opinion concerning the number of classes being 
taught by teachers they considered to be (i) well qualified to teach the subject, (ii) 
adequately qualified to teach the subject, and (ill) poorly qualified or unqualified to 
teach the subject 

Principals' comments and responses suggest that some defined "well qualified" as simply 
being a registered teacher, others defined it as having post-secondary studies in the 
subject area, while others related it to practical teaching effectiveness. Some 
principals suggested that their re^onses would have been quite Different if the 
question had sought information on "teaching competency" rather than "adequacy of 
qualifications". 

A small number of principals provided information on the actual number of teachers 
considered to be well, adequately, or poorly qualified in each subject area rather than 
the number of classes taught by these teachers. In cases such as this, the responses 
were coded such that the number of classes taught by well qualified teachers was 
maximised and the number taught by poorly qualified teachers was minimised. This was 
based on the assumption that less well qualified teachers in a subject area would be 
assigned to fewer classes than those considered to be well qualified. This coding 
decision facilitates data interpretation, as responses have been consistently coded with 
a positive bias. Thus, the findings regarding the adequacy of teachers* qualifications 
can be considered to provide a more positive picture than may actually be the case. 

Table 7 presents the data for the major junior level Board of Secondary School Studies 
subject areas. It should be noted that the percentages presented in the table do not 
relate to the number of schools offering the particular subject, nor to the number of 
teachers teaching it, but to the number of classes of students enrolled in the subject 
Thus, for example, the table shows that 83 per cent of 2,875 English classes and 91 
per cent of 268 Shorthand classes were perceived by principals to be taught by 
well qualified teachers. 
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Table 7 : Perceived quality of staff in major years 8-10 Board subjects 



SUBJEa 
AREA 


NUM8ER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 

OF 
CLASSES 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BEt 


Well 
qualified 


Adequotely 
qoollf led 


Poorly 
qualified 


English 


209 


2,858 


Rl 




3 


French 


147 


768 


0^ 




4 


GtTiiian 


77 


494 


Q/i 




1 


Citizenship Education 


156 


730 


71 
/ 1 


75 


A 
*t 


Geography 


193 


1,470 


82 


15 


3 


History 


197 


1,487 


RS 




3 


Mathematics* 


206 


2,960 


82 


15 


2 


Science 


206 


2,737 


Rl 






Business Principles 


192 


821 


88 


11 


1 


Shorthand 


137 


268 


91 


8 




Typing 


179 


975 


R9 


11 




Art 


188 


1,641 


R^ 


12 


3 


Music 


123 


946 


9? 


5 


2 


Health and P.E» 


134 


1,252 


84 


12 


4 


Home Economics 


167 


1,806 


92 


8 


1 


Manual Arts** 


169 


2,077 


92 


8 


1 


Graphics 


130 


946 


91 


9 


1 


'technical Drawing 


47 


280 


86 


13 


1 



♦ Includes core Moths In Years 8 and 5, Advanced, General and Ordinary Moths. 
Includes core Monuol Arts In Year 8, Shop A, Shop B, Woodwork and Metalwork. 



A large majority of classes in all subject areas was taught by teachers considered to 
be well qualified. Teachers in the more practically oriented subject areas (e.g. 
shorthand, home economics, manual arts, agriculture) tended to be rated most 
positively* The teachers perceived as least qualified were clearly those teaching 
Citizenship Education. 

Appendix 2 (Tables 2.1, 2.2) provides data regarding principals* perceptions of teacher 
adequacy in the less common Board subjects (e.g. General Science, Study of Society), 
and in school subject areas. An examination of the tables reveals that the Board 
subject Study of Society, and the school subject areas of relig.on, computer studies 
and social science received the least favourable assessments from principals. 

Table 8 provides information relating to the major Years ii and 12 Board subjects. 
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Table 8 : Perceived quality of stafr in major years 11-12 Board subjects 



SUBJEa 


MUM8ER 
* OF 


OF 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BEt 


Wall 

quo? ' led 


Adequately 
qualirleO 


Poorly 
quaiiTieo 


English 


149 


1,105 


90 


10 




French 


80 


133 


96 


4 




German 


62 


95 


87 


13 




Ancient History 


105 


224 


94 


5 




Modern History 


143 


320 


94 


6 




Geography 


145 


359 


92 


6 


2 


Economics 


142 


420 


86 


13 


1 


Maths I 


152 


608 


91 


9 


1 


Maths II 


149 


334 


96 


4 




Social Maths 


127 


508 


82 


15 


3 


Chemistry 


151 


428 


7l 


Q 
O 


1 


Physics 


149 


375 


91 


A 

y 




Biology 


157 


736 


91 


1 


2 


Multi-Strand Science 


42 


109 


81 


19 


- 


Accounting 


143 


408 


87 


11 


2 


nunc tUVI IVIIIXUo 


115 


327 


86 


13 


1 


Perspective 


112 


251 


91 


9 




Art 


132 


375 


91 


9 




Music 


62 


100 


96 


3 


1 


Health and P.E. 


91 


297 


92 


7 


1 


Secretarial Studies 


45 


72 


94 


6 





Those subjects rated most favourably included French, Maths 11, Music and Secretarial 
Studies. Those rated least favourably included Multi-Strand Science, Social Maths, 
Home Economics and Economics, Tables 23 and 2,'^ in Appendix 2 provide information 
regarding principals* perceptions of teacher adequacy in the less common Board 
subjects and in school subject areas* Principals* opinions were generally quite 
favourable in most of these areas* Film and Television and school mathematics 
subjects, however, were assessed as being taught by a considerable proportion of 
teachers who were less than well qualified. 

it is of interest to note that the patterns of teacher adequacy differ from the junior 
to the senior school. In particular, a higher proportion of teachers at the senior level 
than at the junior level were rated as being well qualified. This may reflect a ten- 
dency for principals to assign more competent teachers to Years ii and 12 classes. 

Principals* perceptions of teacher adequacy differed somewhat according to the t^pe 
of school they managed. The data relating to this are provided in Tables 2.5 to 2.9 in 
Appendix 2. In brief, principals of government secondary departments rated the 
adequacy of their Years 8-iO teaching staff considerably less favourably than 
principals of other schools. However, principals* perceptions of teacher adequacy were, 
on average, mucn the same in government high schools as in non-government -chools. 
The specific subject areas rated most and least favourably differed, however, for the 
two systems. For example, the government high school principals perceived the prac- 
tical subject areas (e.g. Shorthand, Manual Arts, Graphics) to be most adequately 
staffed, while the non-government school principals rated teachers of French, German 
and Music most favourably. It is interesting to note that principals from all types of 
schiools rated Citizenship Education classes to be taught by the least or second least 
well qualified group of teachers. 
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In terms of Years 11 and 12 subject areas (Tables 2^, 2,9), principals from both 
government and non-government systems rated French and Maths II ciasses as having 
two of the most well qualified groups of teachers, and Social Mathematics classes as 
having one of the least well qualified groups of teachers. 

In addition to providing information on the adequacy of teachers* qualifications, 
principals were invited to comment on the general staffing situations in their schools. 
Seventy-nine respondents (3^ per cent) made some comment. The major types of state- 
ments made are briefly outlined below, in order of frequency of mention. 

Qualifications of staff are satisfactory (22 principals) 

Comments this type focused on the perceived adequacy of teaching staff 
both in t jrms of their qus iif ications and experience. A number of principals 
from non-government schools pointed out that they had the freedom to pick and 
choose staff, and therefore generally acquired well qualified teachers. 

Appropriately qualified staff are difficult to find (17 principals) 

Shortages of teachers in a range of subject areas were described, though 
mathemati^ and science were the most frequently mentioned subjects. Other 
areas mentioned were commwrcial, manual arts, English, social science, 
accounting, home economics, religion, languages and line or performing arts. 

Academically qualified teachers are not necessarily the best teachers (16 
principals) 

These principals commented that academic qualifications did not ensure 
teachers* possesrion of effective teaching techniques nor the ability to relate to 
adolescents. 

Staffing levels or entitlements are inadequate (11 principals) 

These comments focused on concern with class sizes, inadequate staff numbers, 
together with the need for remedial and relief staff. 

Replacing staff can be difficult (6 principals) 

Government school principals referred to delays in getting replacement staff, 
while non-government school principals in rural areas had difficulties recruiting 
staff because of their schools* locations. 

Other comments made by snraller numbers of principals included: concern at teachers* 
abilities to cope effectively with the increasing emphases on transition education and 
school-based curriculum; difficulties experienced in secondary departments due to the 
relative inexperience of staff; and concern at the rate of staff turnover. 

In summary, principals* perceptions of appropriate criteria for judging teachers as well 
or poorly qualified varied. Moreover, there was some comment that qualifications did 
not guarantee teaching effectiveness. In most subject areas, principals judged that 
between 80 to 90 per cent of classes were taught by teachers they considered to be 
well qualified. Most of the other 10 to 20 per cent of classes, however, were perceived 
as being taught by adequately qualified teachers. 
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FUTURE STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 



In this section, future staffing requirements of secondary schools are investigated. 
Principals provided information on two aspects of their schools' likely future needss 
new subject areas they would like to see introduced, and priorities for additional staff. 

New Subject Areas 

Principals indicated the new teaching areas or areas of expertise within existing 
teaching areas which they would like to see introduced into their schools. They were 
further asked to estimate the number of students at each Year level who would enrol 
in the subject if it were offered in Semester 1, 198^, and the numbar of classes which 
would be required to meet this student demand. Principals of 138 schools (60 per cent) 
specified subject areas. Most of these (67 per cent) listed one or two areas. 

A number of the principals who did not intend or wish to introduce any new subject 
areas commented on their reasons. The most frequently mentioned factors weres the 
time being consumed by current changes in subject accreditation and student assess- 
ment procedures under the Review of School-Based Assessment (ROSBA) guidelines; 
limitations on school resources (finances, staff and facilities); and satisfaction with the 
school's current subject offerings. Some principals who listed new subject areas also 
commented that resource limitations would probably prevent implementation in 198^^. 

Table 9 lists the subject areas most frequently mentioned by principals, and the a^itici- 
pated student enrolments in Semester 1, 198^^. 
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Table 9 : New subject areas and anticipated stuaent enrolments 





mUWOwK l/r 

PRINCIPALS 

1 TCTTWr TUP 

Lid i iTiv 1 nc 
SUBJEa/ 
PKOvjRAM 

(n=138) 


ANTiaPATEO STUDENT ENROLMENTS 
IN SEMESTER 1, im 


nUMocK Ur 
PRINaPALS 


SUBJEa/PROGRAM 


Ycor 
7/8 


Ycor 
9/10 


Yccr 
11/12 


TOTAL 


NOT 
SPEaPYING 
ANTICIPAtEO 
ENROLMENTS 


Health and P.E. 


26 


740 


768 


597 


2,105 


1 


Computer Education 


22 


1,787 


2,879 


618 


5,284 




Manual Arts 


00 

LL 


251 


450 


360 


1,061 




Tneatre/bpeecn 
and Drama 


21 


303 


605 


485 


1,393 


2 


Social Science 




210 


327 


131 


668 




Commercial 




97 


161 


191 


449 




flUllic LUVI IVIIiXUo/ 

Catering 


19 


184 


451 


258 


893 


1 


Music 


17 


593 


289 


92 


974 


1 


Agriculture 


14 


57 


315 


28 


400 




Mathematics 


13 




110 


250 


360 


1 


Science 


12 


140 


68 


267 


475 




Art 


10 


178 


50 


110 


338 




Foreign Langua.^ 3 


ID 


445 


109 


25 


579 




Transition Education 


10 


20 


251 


99 


370 


1 


Media Education/ 
Film and Television 


9 








215 


1 


Graphics/Technical 
Drawing 


-7 


- 


53 


34 


87 




Communication 
English 


7 




203 


102 


305 


1 


Careers Education 


6 


806 


1,063 




1,869 




leisure/Craft 


5 






115 


115 




legal Studies 


5 






95 


95 


2 



Pnnapals* comments were a ^ aluable source of information regarding the major subject 
areas listed. Those areas listed by more than ten principals are described in more 
detail below. 

Health and Physical Education: Principals of '.on-government schools tended to 
list this area more frequently than principals of government schools. Principals 
did not generally differentiate between Hea.th and Physical Education as a 
Board subject and health and physical education as part of the common core 
curriculum. Given that most schools already offer health and physical education 
to all their students, however, it can reasonably be assumed that many of the 
principals intended to introduce the Board subject* 

Computer Education: The emphasis was on the introduction of computer studies 
for all students at the junior secondary leveL A considerably higher proportion 
of non-government school principals, as compared to State school principals, 
reported a desire to introduce this area to their schools. 

Manual Arts: Government school principals listed this area twice as frequently 
as others* In most cases, they suggested the introduction of school subjects at 
the senior level. 

Theatre/Speech and Dramas Principals generally wished to introduce the Board 
subject Theatre at the senior secondary level, and Speech and Drama at both 
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junior and senior levels. A considerably higher proportion of government second* 
ary school principals listed this area* 

• Social Science: The subjects mentioned were for introduction at both junior and 
semir levels* About half were Board subjects generally in the history area, 
while the others were school subjects such as People, Society and Environment, 
and Social and Community Studies. 

• Commercial: In the senior school, principals placed emphasis on the introduc- 
tion of school subjects such as Clerical Studies and Advanced Business Studies. 
In the junior school, however. Board subjects such as Business Principles and 
Typing were generally listed. 

Home Economics/Catering; This area was listed most often by government 
secondary school principals. Subjects for offering at the Years 11 cind 12 levels 
were mentioned twice as frequently as others, and were typically school 
subjects such as Catering and Hospitality, though the Board subject Home 
Economics was listed in a few instances. 

• Music: Most principals intended to implement music courses at the junior 
secondary level. Their responses did not provide dear explcination regarding the 
nature of the intended music programs, though it can be inferred that core 
music programs were intended for Year 8 students with a greater emphasis on 
Board Music in later years. 

. Agriculture: With the exception of one case, all principals listing subjects in 
this area were from the state system* Most emphasis was on the introduction of 
Agriculture or Agricultural Science at the junior secondary leveL 

Mathematics: Emphasis here was on introducing to the senior school less 
academic Board subjects (e.g. Social Maths), or school subjects (e.g. Maths for 
Living). Subjects at the junior level included General Mathematics and school 
subjects. 

. Science: The most common subject principals intended to introduce was 
Multi-Strand Science at the Years 11 and 12 levels. Other subjects included 
junior level Board subjects such as General Science and school subjects such as 
Science in Mining. 

Principals* intentions regarding new subject areas can provide some insight into the 
future directions in secondary education and hence future staffing requirements. We 
have clear evidence here of schools* expansion into areas beyond the traditional 
academic disciplines. There is movement into relatively new disciplines (computer 
education, careers education), the expressive arts (eg. theatre, music, art) and prac- 
tically oriented areas (manual arts, home economics, commercial, agriculture). More- 
over, many of the subject areas that have existed in schools for a long time are being 
reshaped and redefined through school- :^ased curriculum development initiatives, as 
evidenced by the introduction of school subjects in both traditional academic and prac- 
tical curriojium areas. 

Priorities for Additional Staff 

Principals provided further information on their likely future staffing needs by indi- 
cating their staffing priorities for 198^. The principals were asked to rank order their 
priorities, indicating the subject areas in which they needed additional staff, or the 
types of specialist personnel (e.g. remedial teacher, teacher -librarian) they required. 
Information regarding the Year levels to which the staff would be attached was also 
requested, and space was provided for explanatory comments. 

Principals* responses to the question are summarised in Table 10. Some comment on the 
nature of the data presented is necessary. First, the data as presented in Table 10 
does not take into account the priority ordering of principals* re^onses. It was found, 
after analysis, that using the priority rankings did not in fact alter the total relative 
ordering of the subject areas or personnel, cind they were therefore excluded from 
further analysis. Second, the year level data presented in Table 10 relate to all schools 
in the sample, including a considerable number without senior students. For this reason, 
^.v^^rond analysis was performed on responses from principals of only those schools 



with senior students. In most instances the Year level distribution was no different, 
but when it was the distribution for schools with senior enrolments is indicated in 
brackets. 



Table 10: Priorities for additional staff 



SUBJECT AREA OR 
SPECIALIST 
pcpcnMNn * 

rutwUvtnCw 


PROPORTION OF 
SCHOOLS LISTING 
THE AREA AS 

A DPTftDTTV 

(n821(i) 


YEAR LEVELS 
(WHERE APPLiaSLE) 


7/8 


9/10 


11/12 


Remedial teachers 


53 


H 


H 


L 


Transition education 


26 


L 


M 


H 


Curriculum co»ordinator 


26 








Matheniatics teachers 


22 


H 


H 


M 


Science teachers 


19 


H 


H 


M 


Guidance counsellors 


17 


M 


H 


H 


English teachers 


16 


H 


H 


M 


Teacher-librarians 


14 








Physical education teachers 


13 


H 


H 


L (M) 


General teaching staff 


11 


M 


M 


M 



Manual Arts teachers 
Careers education 
Commercial teachers 
Computer education 
Deputy Principal 
Art teachers 
Resource teachers 
Counsellors 



Only those oreas orid stoff h«^ibJior:ed by over 5 per 
cent of the responding principals ore listed* Areos 
ond stoff mentioned by less thon 5 p«:r cent Included! 
forelgri longuogeS| soclol sclencoi flln ond tele- 
vision, E,S.1..| rellglooi performing oriSi home 
economlC'3| orlnlnlstrotlve support personnol, /eor 
master sAUotresses I ogrlculturoi hunan relctlon. 
ships I and droixi* 




Ke/i H a mentioned by over £0 per 
cent of the principals 
listing the area 
M = mentioned by 30 per cent 
to 60 per cent of ihe 
principals listing the 
orca 

L s mentioned by less than 
30 per cent of the prin- 
cipals listing the ores 



Each of the major areas or personnel nominated by principals is discussed below. 

Remedial teachers: Over half of these principals reported a need for remedial 
staff in the English or mathematics areas^ and thio was most strongly felt at the 
junior secondary level. Principal, sometimes expressed the situation as being 
"irgent" or "desperate". A few alluded to the problem of Year 8 students 
entering the school with well established problems that needed considerable 
remediation effort to overcome. Two principals ccmmenteds 

"As in most secondary schools, our school is badly xn need of least 
one teacher who can individualise study for students in need of remedial 
help." 

**It seems to be policy that mdicdpped and children with mxld learning 
difficulties should be encou^^aged to attend normal State high schools* 
The reasons for this are quite soand* The disappointing aspect of the 
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Fiqure i: Priorities for additional staff by school type 



SUBJECT AREA OR 

SPECIALIST 

P£RSONNEL 


PERCENTAGE Or PRINCIPALS LISTING THE 
AREA AS A PRIORITY 


Remedial teachers 


A • 0 T 


Transition education 


^ V 0 


Curriculum 
co-ordinator 


• OVA 


Maths teachers 


A 0 • ▼ 


Science teachers 


A^O T 


English teachers 


AO • ▼ 


Guidance counsellors 


AT 0 • 


Teacher librarians 


0 V^ A 


teachers 


T^O A 


General teaching 
staff 


A T #0 



Key: Government Schools Non-Government Schools 

A Secondary Departments O Catholic 

▼ Secondary Schools • Non-Catholic 

A number of interesting points emerge from the data presented in the figure: 

government secondary school principals expressed the most need for remedial 
teachers, while principals of government secondary departments expressed the 
least need; 

in comparison to other systems, principals of govtrnment schools, particularly 
secondary dep^^^rtments, expressed a stronger need for curriculum co-ordinators; 

secondary department principals placed particular priority on teacher -librarians; 

government secondary school principals list^ mathematics and science teachers 
as prioi-vties more freqfiently than other principals; and 

non-goveroment schsX>l principals listed guidance counsellors as piiofities more 
frequently. 

In summary, prinapals* priorities ancJ future requirements for additional staff appear to 
relate to a number of demand factors: (i) the need for provision of remedial assistance 
to some students; (li) increased enrolments and a perceived need to reduce class sizes; 
(iii) students' need for careers information and guidance; (iv) the expansion of 
transition education and school-based curriculum development; and (v) a related 
emphasis on what could be designated as skill areas - that is, those areas offering 
students an opportunity to acquire practical work, survival or leisure and artistic skills 
(e.g. physical education, music, manual arts, commercial, conputers, art) as opposed to 
the more academic areas that have traditionally formed a major part of the secondary 
school curriojlum. . 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 



This section of the survey was designed to determine principals* views on the desira- 
bility of various possible future developmerits in secondary education in Queensland. 
Principals were asked to rate 26 items using a five-<)oint scale (highly desirable, desir- 
able^ neither desirable nor undesirable, undesirable, highly undesirable). The items were 
designed to cover three broad areas of developments in secondary schools, viz. curri- 
culum issues, organisational issues and school-community relationships. Some items were 
drawn from recent reports (e.g. Schooling for 15 and 16 Year Olds, Schools Commis- 
sion, 1980 J Secondary Schooling and the World of Work, Board of TcoCher Educa- 
tion, 1982; Rationale and Guidelines for Teacher Education Courses in Brisbane 
College of Advanced Educatior ^ 1983), while others were constructed for the pur- 
poses of this survey. 

In order to gain an indication of whether the principals* responses could be grouped 
mder the three broad headings previously described, a factor analysis was undertaken 
(Nie, Hull, 3enkins, Steinbrenner and Bent, 1975). This revealed a very high level of 
agreement between the a priori grouping of the items and the groupings derived from 
the factor analysis. The exception was a group of three items which formed a fourth 
cluster in addition to the ones> previously mentioned. The results of the four -factor 
varimax rotated factor solution are presented in Table 1 1. 
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Table 11 ; Factors derived from "Future Developments in Secondary Education" 
items 



loading 



Factor 1: Community-School Interaction 

!• Closer connections between schools and local communities ,60 

3. Increase in number of mature age students in secondary 

schools ,38 

6. Increased use of schools by the community .49 

9. Greater use by schools of expertise available in local 

community ,55 

11* Increased student participation in school and classroom 

decision-making *53 

14. Increased involvement by school communities in school 

curriculum decisions ,48 

18* Increased emphasis on meeting the needs of migrants in 

schools ,43 

25. Increased teaching of community languages in schools .33 

26. Hore emphasis on studies of South-East Asian countries *30 

Factor 2; Non-Academic Emphasis in the Curriculum 

7. Greater emphasis on the arts .36 
0. Increased offering of "non-academic" elective subjects .39 
13. More work experience programs for students* .48 

19. Increased offering of "transition education" programs «63 

20. Increased emphasis on teaching of human relationships .49 

4. Greater emphasis on school-based curriculum development** .33 
3. Greater integration of teaching across curriculum areas** .31 

21. Increased emphasis on "pastoral" role of teachers** «31 
24. Increasing educational use of computers in classrooms** .23 

Factor 3; Organisational Structure 

12. Development of Year 8 centres or middle schools for 

junior secondary students .^S 

16. Establichmcnt of cofi^unity colleges offering a range 
of courses for senior secondary students and other 

members of the community «67 

22. Development of separate senior schools .70 

23. Flexible hours of attendance for senior students* .43 

17. Increase in average size of secondary schools** .28 

Factor 4; Academic Rigour 

2. Greater emphasis on teaching of literacy and numeracy .37 

10. Return to external Senior examinations .43 

13. Increased emphasis on teaching of mathematics and science .43 



* It«a3 having aollent loading .35) on nore thon ono foctor. Ite^as ploced on fo^^.or on 

which thoy hod the highest loodlng. 

Items not loodlng highly ( > .35) on any foctor - ploced on foctor on which they hod the 
highest ioodlny* 

^ 25 
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The first factor has been named "Community-School Interaction" as it is comprised of 
items concetTied with school utilisation of community resources and expertise, and 
greater acknowledgen^ent of the nature of the school community and its potential con- 
tribution to curriculum and school processes* 

The second factor, "Non -Academic Emphasis In the Curriculum", groups those items 
that describe the expansion of trcinsition education, cind increased emphasis on the 
non-academic domain (e.g. the arts, human relationships, pastoral care). Item 5 
("greater integration of teaching across curriculum areas") measures the prinapals' 
desire for movement away from teaching solely in traditional academic disciplines. 

Factor 3 ("Organisational Structure") and its constituent items are concerned with 
possible changes to the currently adopted structure and organisation of secondary 
schools* Factor ^ was labelled "Academic Rigour" as its constituent items examine 
issues concerned with the promotion of traditional academic disciplines, and assessment 
of standards through an external system* 

Figures 2 to 5 f^ioviue information on principals' ratings of the future developments in 
secondary tdjcation items* The mean response is presented in brackets beside each 
item. Also presented is the percentage of principals rating the item as desirable 
(calculated by combining the "highly desirable" and "desirable" response categories), 
and the percentage rating it as undesirable (calculated by combining the "highly un- 
desirable" and "undesirable" response categories). 



Figure 2: Principals' opinions on Cornmunity-School Interaction issues 



ZT£M 



it) 



l^O£SIRABLE 
it) 



I. Closer connections botceen schools 
and local conmunities (4*2)^ 

9* Greater use by schools of expertise 
available in local convnunity (4*2) 

6. Increased use of schools by the 
convnunity (3.7) 

26. More emphasis on studies of South- 
East Asian countries (3*7) 

18. Increased emphasis on meeting the 
needs of migrants in schools (3.6) 

25. Increcsed teaching of cojnmunity 
languages in schools (3*4) 

14. Increased involvement by school 
communities in school curriculum 
decisions (3.4) 

3. Increase in number of mature-age 
students in secciidary schools 
(3.1) 

II. Increased student participation in 
school and classroom decision- 
making (3*0) 



I 921 



I 901 



_6n 



sit 



u 

lex 
] « 

1 3X 
8X 



□ 



□ 



15X 



29x1 



Meon respoftso 



Sea let 5 s Highly Jcslrablo 
<> 8 OeslrobU 

3 m Neither deslroble nor urxleslrablo 

2 B undesirable 

1 8 Highly undeslroble 
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Examination of FigMre 2 indicates that principals strongly endorsed the notion of 
closer school-community connections, and school use of local community expertise. 
Analysis of variance procedures revealed that this view was equally supported by 
principals from government. Catholic and non-Catholic schools. The reciprocal notion 
of schools encouraging community use of their resources was not as strongly supported, 
thiough thz majority was in agreement. 

Considerable support was also expressed for those items dealing with emphasis on 
migrants, other cultures or languages (Items 26, 18, 25). A substantial minority of 
principals (up to ^6 per cent), however, was undecided about these issues. Analysis of 
variance revealed that a significantly higher proportion of non-government school 
principals favoured an increased emphasis on the needs of migrants in schools (p <.01). 

Increased community participation in school curriculum decisions (Item 1^) was sup- 
ported by about half the principals. Increased student participation in decision-making 
(Item 11), however, drew less si^jport with almost equal numbers of principals agreeing 
with this item as disagreeing. Analysis of variance revealed that Catholic school 
principals were more willing than those from other school systems to endorse greater 
community and student involvement in decision-making (p <.05).» Moreover, principals 
from schools with under 300 students were more favourable toward student involve- 
ment than those from larger schools (p<.05). Item 3 ("Increase in number of mature age 
students in secondary schools") drew some support, though the majority of principals 
was undecided. 



Figure 3: Principals' opinions on Non-Academic Emphasis issues 



Item 



21. Increased emphasis on "pr.storal" 
role of teachers (4.4)* 

24. Increased educational use of 
comput-ers in classrooms (4.3) 

8. Increased offering of "non- 

acaciemic" elective subjects (4.1) 

19. Increased offering of "transition 
education" programs (4.0) 

20. Increased emphasis on teaching 
of human relationships (4.0) 

5. Greater integration of teaching 
aci'oss curriculum areas (4.0) 

4. Greater emphasis on school* 
based curriculum development 
(3.8) 

13. More work experience programs 
for students (3.7) 

7. Greater emphasis on the arts 
(3.7) 



DESIRABLE 
(X) 



89y 



90X 



79X 



7BX 



75X 



72X 



6BX 



6BX 



Meon response 



UNDESIRABLE 
(X) 



1 n 



] 



] n 
] « 



IX 



52 



5X 



H 9X 
]8X 



1 



3X 



Scole: 5 a Highly deslroble 
U e Deslroble 

3 = Neither deslroble no- undeslroble 

2 s Undeslroble 

1 = Highly undeslroble 
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Examining Figure 3, it can be seen that principals generally endorsed most items con- 
cerned with increasing non-academic emphases. In particular, they strong!, supported 
an increased emphasis on the "pastoral" role of teachers, and an increased use of com- 
puters in classrooms. Analysis of variance showed that non-government school 
tr/incipals were more favourably disposed toward inaeasing teachers* pastoral role 
(pKJQl)* Similarly, the teaching of human relationships was considered a more desirable 
development by principals from the non-government systems (p<.01). This supports the 
findings of a recent Australia-wide survey of principals. Batten (1983) found that 
government and non-government school principals held markedly different views on the 
importance of pastoral care, moral education, and the development of personal 
identity. 

It is also interesting to note that increased offering of transition education programs 
wa^ considered to be a more desirable future development by principals from small or 
midcUe range schools (i.e. enrolments less than 600). 



Figure 4: Principals* opinions on Organisational Structure issues 



HEM 


DESIRABLE 


UNDESIRABLE 
(X) 


16. 


Establishment of community colleges 
offering a range of courses for 
senior secondary students and other 
numbers of the community (3.7)* 














] in 










12. 


Development of Year 8 centres or 
middle schools for junior secondary 
students (3.5) 








SIX 










22. 


Development of separate senior 
schools (3.1) 

Flexible hours of attendance for 
sonior stud*?nts (3.0) 








1 39X 




3n 1 
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130% 






17. 


Increase in average size of secondary 
schools (1»7) 








2X \ 




06% 











* Mean response Scale t 5 s Highly desirable 

<i = Desirable 

3 = Neither desirable nor undesirable 

2 = Undesirable 

1 s Highly undesirable 



In relation to Figure i^, it can be seen that there was little concensus regarding 
possible reorganisations of secondary education. For most items, over 25 per cent of 
principals were iJidecided about their opinion. There was a majority support, however, 
for the ideas of establishing community colleges and developing Year S centres or 
middle schools. Increasing the average secondary school size was generally perceived 
as an undesirable future development. 

Analysis of variance revealed the following significant differences in principals* 
responses: 

principals of larger schools (more than 600 students) were not as strongly sup- 
portive of the establishment of community colleges as principals from smaller 
schools (p<.05); 

principals of government secondary departments were the most positive about 
the development of Year 8 centres or middle schools (p<.05); 

the development of separate senior schools and flexible hours of attendance for 
semo; students was most strongly supported by principals of Catholic schools, 
and least strongly supported by principals of non-government non-Catholic 
schools ^p<.05). 
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Figure 5: Principals* opinions on Academic Rigour issues 



HEM 


OeSIRABLE 
(X) 




UNDESIRABLE 
(X) 


2« Greater emphasis on teaching of 
literacy and nufiteracy {^»Z)* 


1 






15 • Increased emphasis on teaching of 
(nathematics and science (3«1) 


272 




1 loX 


10. Return to external Senior oxamina- 
tions (2.0) 


13X C 




73X 



* Mean response Scale: 5 = Highly desiroble 

U = Desiroble 

3 = Neither desirable nor undesiroble 

2 = Undesiroble 

1 = Highly undesiroble 



An examination of principals' responses to the Academic Rigour items (Figure 5), 
reveals that ^r cent of principals supported increased emphasis on the teaching of 
literacy and numeracy. Principals were quite undecided as a group, however, about 
their level of support for increasing emphasis on mathematics and science. 
Non-government bChool principals, particularly those from the non-Catholic system, 
were less supportive of increasing the emphasis in these areas 'p < .05). 

The majority of principals cc.isidered a return to external senior examinations as m- 
desirable. Government school principals were generally the least supportive of this 
item while non-government non-Catholic school principals were the most supportive. 

Considering all 26 future development items as a group, the following five items 
emerge as those receiving strongest support: 

increased emphasis on "pastoral" role of teachers; 

increased educational use of computers; 

closer connections between schools cind local communities; 

greater use by schools of expertise available in the local community; and 

greater emphasis on the teaching of literacy and numeracy. 

Only two items were judged as dearly undesirable: 

increase in average size of secondary schools; cind 
return to external 3enior examinations. 
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DESIRED CHARACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY TEACHERS IN 
THE FUTURE 
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Principals were requested to first consider what would be likely future developments 
in secondary education, and then rcte the importance of various characteristics for 
secondary teachers entering the profession ever the next ten to fifteen years in the 
light of these developments. A total of 25 items covering a range of professional, per- 
sonal and teaching characteristics were presented to principals, and they rated their 
importance on a five-point scale (essential, very important, moderately important, 
slightly important, not important). Some items were cc^istructed especially for the 
survey, while others were drawn frorr recent studies or publications (e.g. The induc- 
tion of Beginning Primary Teachers, Board of Teachi;r Education, 1981} Rationale 
and Guidelines for Teacher Education Courses in Jrj.sbane College of Advanced 
Education, 1983). 

A factor analysis was performed on principals' responses to the 25 items. Meaningful 
factors, however, failed to be extracted, suggesting that the items could not be 
grouped empirically. Principals' responses to individual items are provided in Table 12. 
The mean response is indicated in brackets after each item. 

Table 12 : Principals' responses to desired characteristic items 



DESIRED CHARAaERISTIC 


Essen- 
tial 


Very 
Itnport- 
ont 


Mod. 
import- 
ant 


Slightly 
iroport- 
ont 


Not 
import- 
ant 




5 


tt 


3 


2 


1 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4. Ability to communicate effec- 
tively uith young people (4.9) 


88 


12 








12. Ability to create an appro- 
priate atmosphere for 
learning (4.8) 


77 


22 


1 






8. Ability to uork in co- 
operation uith other members 
of staff (4.7) 


78 


18 


4 






1. Willingness to participate 
in professional develop- 
ment activities (4.6) 


62 


33 


5 






15. Ability to provide pastoral 
care to students (4.5) 


57 


36 


7 






5. Ability to implement student 
evaluation procedures (4.4) 


49 


43 


6 


1 




7. Knovdedge of adolescent 

growth and development (4.4) 


51 


38 


11 






9. Willingness to become in- 
volved in extra-curricular 
activities (4.4) 


49 


44 


7 






10. Ability to relate teaching 
to aspects of everyday life 
(4.3) 


44 


46 


10 






14. Ability to communicate effec- 
tively with parents and the 
school community (4.3) 


41 


50 


9 







23, 



30 



OeSZR£D CHARAaERXSTZC 


Esden* 
tlol 


Very 
Itoport- 
ont 


Mod. 
iisport~ 
ant 


Slightly 
Iraport- 
ont 


Not 
iniport^ 
ant 






5 




3 


2 


1 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


17. 


Ability to develop programs 
suited to the needs of all 
scuuencs xHtC) 


AO 




1^ 


1 


1 


11. 


Possession of a broad^ 
general education (4.1) 


32 


51 


16 


1 




Z5. 


Appreciation of the impact 
of technology on their oun 
specific teaching areas (4.1) 


25 


60 


14 


1 


- 


13 • 


Awareness of social and 
cultural influences on 
educational practice 
(4.0) 


24 


54 


21 


1 


- 


19, 


Ability to relate to people 
from diverse social , econo- 
mic and ethnic backgrounds 
(4.0) 


25 


53 


20 


2 


- 


16. 


Ability to integrate subject 
areas of the secondary curri- 
culum and help students see 
relationships betv/een thsm 
(3.9) 


11 


45 


29 


4 




20. 


Understanding of the effects 
of rapid technological change 


17 


62 


19 


2 




21. 


Understanding of different 
cultures v/hich make up our 
society (3.8) 


lo 


AQ 


■IT 


9 




3. 


Ability to teach one subject 
area to Year 12 level (3.8) 


33 


31 


26 


5 


5 


18. 


Understanding of technology 
and ho\!/ it can be used to 
foster students' learning 
(3.7) 


13 


54 


29 


4 




24. 


The ability to develop pro- 
grams for new subject areas 
(3.7) 


16 


43 


36 


4 


1 


6. 


Ability to relate teaching 
to students' prospective 
employment (3.7) 


17 


42 


35 


5 


1 


25. 


Ability to evaluate criti- 
cally research literature 
in teaching and learning 
(3.6) 


11 


A«; 




a 
o 


1 


2. 


Ability to teach tuo subject 
areas to Year 12 level (3.4) 


15 


32 


39 


6 


7 


11. 


High academic qualifications 
(3.2) 


5 


29 


51 


12 


3 



Most principals generally considered it to be at least moderately important that sec- 
ondary teachers possess each of the 25 characteristics and abilities. Those considered 
most important related to an ability to communicate effectively with young people and 
to provide them with an appropriate learning environment Also of high importance 
-1 ability to work co-operatively with other staff, a willingness to participate in 
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professional development activities and an ability to provide pastoral care to students* 
Those characteristics considered least important by prindprls related to academic 
factors (qualifications and ability to evaluate research literature), and the ability to 
teach two subject areas to Year 12, although these' items were still seen to be of 
moderate importance. The relatively lesser importance pri»icipals attached to academic 
qualifications gives further evidence of the view discussed earlier that principals do 
not always equate effective teaching with high academic qualifications. 

For each item, analyses of variance were conducted on the basis of school type, total 
enrolment and location. Very few significant differences in responses were found, and 
those that were significant were quite small in real terms. The differences significant 
at the J05 level were: 

government secondary department principals considered the ability to relate 
teaching to students* prospective employment as more important than did the 
other principals; 

» government school principals rated the ability to communicate effectively with 
parents and the sdiool community as less important than did non-government 
school principals; and 

the ability to provide pastoral care to students was considered more important 
by principals of non-government schools and by principals of larger schools 
(more than 300 students). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study has examined a number of aspects of schools* future requirements for 
secondary teachers. Its aim was threefold: (i) to investigate principals' perceptions of 
current teacher supply and cfjality; (ii) to provide information relevant to the 
mathematics and science staffing situation in particular; and Gil) to gain a broad 
overview of future staffing requirements. 

In relation to current teacher supply, the survey responses did confirm that shortages 
were being experienced in some schools. No firm conclusions can be drawn, however, 
on the extent of the shortages or the total range of subject areas affected. Principals* 
priorities for additional future staff nonetheless do provide some evidence that schools 
were most in need of remedial teachers, transition education specialists, curriculum 
co-ordinators, mathematics, science,, English teachers, and guidance counsellcrs. 

In addition, the survey revealed the following points regarding the mathematics and 
science curriculum areas: 

at the junior level, teachers of Board mathematics eind science subjects were 
among those assessed least favourably by principals in terms of adequacy of 
qualifications; 

at the senior level, teachers of Board mathematics and science subjects were 
assessed more favourably. Those teaching school subjects, however, were 
assessed relatively unfavourably; 

mathematics curriculum offerings were expanding in the area of less academic 
Board subjects (e.g* Social Maths) and school subjects (e.g. Maths for Living); 

mathematics and science teachers were high on the list of priorities for 
additional staff, with increasing enrolments and a desire to decrease class sizes 
being nominated as related factors; 

principals wer.e undecldq4 about the desirability of increasing emphasis on the 
teaching of mathematics and science; and 

the majority of principals supported a greater emphasis on the teaching of 
literacy and numeracy. 

On the issue of general future requirements in secondary education, the survey has 
provided a considerable amount of information. Principals are clearly placing import- 
ance on teacher characteristics such as the ability to relate to young people and 
provide pastoral care - characteristics that will be especially i^nportant if principals* 
desires for an increase in teachers* pastoral role eventuate. Moreover, out of a list of 
25 teacher characteristics, '*high academic qualifications'* was rated as least important 
In fact, a number of prinapals expressed the belief that academic qualifications were 
not highly related to teaching effectiveness and competency. 

Another trend consistently emerging from principals* survey responses is the continued 
expansion of curriculum offerings beyond the purely academic* This includes increased 
offerings of the less academic Board subjects and school subjects, together with an 
emphasis on the fine and performing arts and physical education. Curriculum expansion 
appears to be in those practical areas which provide students with work, leisure, 
artistic and survival skills. This further promotes the picture of a need for future 
teachers who possess a range of practical skills and the abilities to communicate 
effectively with young people and to create an appropriate atmosphere for learning. 

Finally, prinapals strongly support increased school-community relations, and greater 
use by schools of local community expertise. If such trends do develop, teachers must 
be capable of effectively communicating with parents and community members, and 
this was in fact considered to be a very important characteristic for future teachers 
to possess. 

Thfe findings of this survey point to a current and future broadening of schools* and 
Q rs* roles. In recent years, there has been considerable discussion in the research 



literature concerning what schools and teachers should aim to achieve at the second- 
ary level| and many recently conducted studies lend support to the findings discussed 
here. 



For example, Campbell and Robinson (1979) conducted a national survey of teachers', 
students', and parents' attitudes toward education. They found that these groups saw a 
need for schools to emphasise a caring and humane approach and to stress individual 
development and social concern. Moreover, Collins and Hughes (1979) in their study of 
students, parents and teachers in New South Wales fomd that teaching academic 
subjects (e.g. foreign languages, history, fine arts) was considered the least important 
goal of secondary schooling; more emphasis was desired on practical skills, personal 
autonomy and social awareness. 

More recently, a study of students' and school leavers* attitudes toward schooling was 
conducted in the A.C.T. (Hunt and Fordham, 1983). This survey pointed to important 
areas of student dissatisfaction with schools: teacher-student relationships and rele- 
vance of the curriculum* Teachers were not generally judged to be good or bad on the 
basis of specific teaching abilities, but on their personal qualities such as warmth, 
ability to relate to students as young adults, and willingness to take a personal 
interest in students. In terms of the curriculum, students wanted a more relevant curri- 
culum with greater emphasis on practical learning as well as better opportunities for 
self -development 

Student and community support for a broadening of the role of the schools, however, 
has not been accepted by all educationalists. Crittenden (1981), for example, argues 
that schools cannot succeed in preparing students for all the major roles of adult life. 
He claims that teachers do not have the skills or experience necessary: "they are 
hardly equipped to cope with what purports to be the school's formal <^ucational 
program, much less its manifold tasks of individual and social betterment" (p.l63). 

Hunt and Fordham (1983) also talk of a dilemma facing high schools: how to design a 
curriculum which will give students powerful knowledge, yet at the same time engage 
their immediate interests. They warn of the danger of trivialising the curriculum by 
immediately re^onding to students' demands for operational survival and life skills. 

In summary, the results of the Survey of Future Requirements tor Secondary Teachers 
suggest that principals are stressing the importance of teachers' personal qualities, are 
placing less emphasis on academic qualifications, and are currently involved with 
expanding their schools' curriculums beyond the purely academic. Other research 
suggests that students and the community would welcome these developments. Some 
educationalists, however, are questioning the efficacy of such approaches, and the role 
of schools is likely to be a continuing topic for debate in Australian education. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



BOARD OF TEACHER EDUCATION QUEENSLAND 



TEACHER EDUCATION REVIEW COMMITTEE 



SURVEY OF FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

1983 



A. _ PERSONAL INFORMATION 



Al Age /anqef 

(Pleo9e clrclo th« opproprloto 
nuntber) 



21-30 
31 - AO 
Al -50 
51-60 
Over 60 



Cord 01 
Col. U 



Col. 6 



A2 Sey^t 



Male 
Female 



Col. 7 



A3 Years as a princlpaU 



years 



Col. 8-9 



AA Years as princlpai of 
current school! 



years 



Col. 10-11 



A5 Major teaching area In 
present or most recent 
teaching position; 



Engllsh/Humanltles/Soclal Sciences 1 

Mathematics/Science 2 

Other 3 

(plooM Specify ) 



Col. 12 



B. SCHOOL INFORMATION 



B1 Type of school; 



Government 
Catholic 

Non-govemment| non-CatholIc 



2 Col. 13 

3 



B2 Location of school: 
(a) 



Brisbane City 

Outer Brisbane metropolitan 

(Gold Cooat| Ipswlchi Logon Clt/| 
Rodcllffoi Survshlne Coost) 

Other large coastal or near 
coastal population centre 
(Bijfxiob«rg| Colrns^ Glod9tooO| 
Gy«pl«, Mocko/, Maryboroughi 
Rockhooptooi Toowoo(nb0| ToHnsvllle) 

Other coastal or near coastal area 
not listed above 

Co*g« Ayr* Dolby, Klngoroy, Mosooon, 
Stonthorp^, Mirwi^k) 

City/town (population 3,000 or more) 
west of range 

(BlloAlo, Blockwotor, Chorlovlllo, 
Chorttra Tow«ro, Chlnchlllo, Coorold, 
GoondlMlndl. Longreoch, Mount Zsa, 
Roma, Kelpoj 

Other population centre west of 
range (population fewer than 3,000) 



Co: u 
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B. SCHOOL INFORMATION (contd) 



B2 Location of school; (contd) 



(b) Which of the following Brisbane 1 
centres Is your school , , 
closest to? Longreach 2 

Maryborough 3 

Mount Isa 4 

Rockhampton 5 ^^'^^ 

Roma 6 

Toowoomba 7 

Townsvllle 6 

(c) Approximate distance 0 - 'lO km 1 
Uom centre listed In , . , _ 
(b) above '^l- 100 km 2 

101 - 250 km 3 Col.l6 

251 - 500 km 4 

More than 500 km 5 



B3 Enrolment - Census Date; 



YEAR 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


7 








8 








9 








10 








11 








12 








TOTAL 
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B4 Staffing: Pl«o«o IndXcot* th« nuabor of tooch«r« In ooch catogoryi counting eoch 
iMchor one* only. 



TYPE OF TEACHER 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 




Principal 








Col. 18-20 


Deputy Principal 








Col.21-23 


Senior Master/Mistress 








Col,2<.-26 


Assistant to the 
Principal 








Col.27-29 


Subject Master/Mistress; 
Subject Co-ordlnator 








Col .30-35 


Co-ordlnator of Year 
Level (or Levels) 








Col. 36-38 


Remedial/Resource 
Teacher 








Col. 39-41 


Teacher-Librarian 








Col.A2.A4 


Advisory Teacher 








Col,4S-A7 


Classroom Teacher 








Col.48-56 


Other teachers 

(plsoMi opoclfy) 








Col. 57-62 










































TOTAL 








Col. 63-68 



B5 Staffing of subject areas; 



We seek two types of Information from this question* Firstly, factual Information con- 
cerning the number of si:udents enrolled In each subject area and the number of classes 
In each area* Secondly, vour opinion concerning the adequacy of the qualifications of 
teachers for teaching In the subject areas* 

The Information is sought by asking you to complete the table below* The table Is first 
to be completed with regard to the lower secondary school (Years 7 or 8 to 10). A 
similar table Is then to be completed for the upper secondary school (Years 11 and 12)* 

In Column A, Indicate the number of students taking the subject In Semester 2, 1983. 

In Column B, indicate the total number of classes taught In the subject area In Semester 
2, 1983. 

In Column C, give your opinion concerning the number of ckisses being taught by 
teachers who you consider are - 

(I) well-qualified to teach the subject at this level Q.e* lower secondary or upper 
secondary) 

0!) adequateiy-quallfled to teach the subject at this level 

(III) poorly-qualified or unqualified to teach the subject at this level. 



PART A (Lower Secondary) 

(To be cctRpleted for lower seconder/ (i.e. Years 7 or 8 to 10) 



susjEa 


cauMN 

A 


COLUMN 
B 


COLUMN 
C 


Totol 
students 

(Yeors 
7 or B 
to 10) 


Totol 
No. of 

closses 

(Years 
7 or 8 
to 10) 


No. of closses tought by teochers who, 
in your opinion, oret 


Well- 
quolified 
to teoch 
subject ot 
lower secondary 
level 


Adequately 
qualified 
to teach 
subject ot 
lower secondary 
level 


Poorly 
qualified 
or 

unqualified 

to teach 
subject ot 
lower secondary 
level 


(a) Board subjects 
01 English 












02 French 












03 German 












04 Citizenship Ed. 












05 Geography 












06 History 












07 Adv. Maths 












08 Ord. Maths 












09 Gen. Maths 












10 Science 












11 Business Prin- 
ciples and 
Practices 












12 Shorthand 












13 Typewriting 












14 Art 













(Continued on page 5) 
(See pages 6 ond 7 for Yeors 11 ond 12) 
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SUBJEa 


COUAM 
A 


CDLUe4N 
B 


COLUMN 

C 


Totol 
stuctonts 

(Y«a» 
7 or 8 
to 10) 


Total 
Ho. of 

(Years 
7 or 8 
to 10) 


No. of clorats tought by t«xh«ro i«ho, 
In your opifilon« or«t 


qualified • 
to t«och 
subject ot 
loMr Mcondory 
leval 


Adttquaisly 
qualified 
to tMCh 

subject ot 
lower secondof y 
level 


Poorly 
qualified 
or 

unqualified 

to teach 
subject ot 
lower secondary 
level 


19 MUSIC 












16 Health &PE 












17 Home 
Economics 












18 Manual 
Arts 












19 Graphics 












20 Technical 
Drawing 












0th 3r Board subject 

(pl«06« list) 


5 






















































































































(b) School subjects 


































































































































1 



Col.58-.70 
Cord 06 
Col. ^18 

Col.iy-31 



Col.32-'i<i 
Col.;,5.57 

Col.58-70 

Cord 07 
Col. ^18 

Col.1?.31 
Col.32-44 



Col.58-70 
Cord 08 
^18 



Col.i»5.57 

Col.58-70 
Cord 09 
"5^18 



Col.19-31 



6-18 



(See poges 6 ond 7 for Yeors 11 ond 12) 
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PART _ B (Upper Secondary) 

(To be ccoapUted for upper s^condory (l.a. Years 11 oixJ 12)) 



suBjea 


COLUMN 
A 

Totol 

(Years 
11 & 12) 


C0LIM4 

B 

Totol 
No. of 

closoes 

(Yeors 
11 & 12) 


C0LIM4 
C 


Ko» of classes tought by teachiirs whoy 
In your opinlooi orei 


Veil, 
quollfled 
to teoch 

Upper seconder/ 
level 


Adequately 
quollfled 
to teoch 

upper secondary 
level 


Poorly 
qualified 
or 

wiKfuaXAiXOu 

to teoch 
subject at 
upper secondary 
^evel 


fa) Rnarri ciihlA^lc 












02 French 












03 German 












Gb Anc* HIsfon/ 












uo MOu» nisiory 












wo uwu^io|i^iiy 












07 Economics 












OS lUbiths 2 
wo r*raiii9 1 












no Mafhe 11 












10 Social Maths 












11 Chemistry 












12 Physics 












13 Biol» Science 












14 Multi-strand 
Science 












15 Earth Science 












16 Agriculture & 
Animal Prod» 












17 Accounting 












18 Home 
Economics 












19 Geom« Drawing 












20 Art 












21 Music 












22 Health & PE 













(Dther Board sublect 
(pleose list) 


































































































(Pleose list school subjects on page 7) 
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SUBJEa 


OOLUM 
A 

Totol 
atudonts 

(Years 
11 & 12) 


COUMI 

B 

Total 
No. of 
clossas 

(Ysors 

11 & 12) 


COLUMN 
C 


No, of classes taught by tsochars who^ 
in your opinion^ oret 


quollfied 
to teoch 
subjoct ot 
upp«r 8«condory 
Isvsl 


Adoquatoly 
qcolifiod 
to tooch 
subject at 
upper socondory 
level 


Poorly 
quoliTied 

or 

unqualified 
to teoch 
subject ot 
upper secondary 
level 


(pl90SO list) 

























































































































Please make any further comment you wish to on the staffing situation In your school. 
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86 New i>Alecl areat 

Please Bst below new teaching areas or area, of expertise within existing teaching areas which you would like to see '"<~<'""<' '"'f "'"if'^ 
nlmber ot student. wVch you climate would enrol In the subject at each year level. Semester 1. 198*. and the number of cUsses In each subject area 



Subject Ar«a 

t^* Itai) 


EstlmUd tolol nu«b«r of atiKi^nU who would •nrol 
in S«m«»t«r 1, 198*1, If Bufflcl^nt •toff 


NuHUr of cloM«« r«qutr*d t( 
otU(}«ni dtwood In •ub>c 


t 




Y«ar 7/8 




Y«or 11/12 


Y*ar 7/8 


Y«ar 9/10 


Y*ar 11/13 















































































































































Please add any commenis you wish on !he Information supplied above. 
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B7 Prtorttiet for additional staff 



tf it were possible for you to Increase your staff by 10 per cent above second semesteri 
1983, levels to meat what you see to be the likely future needs of students at your 
schooli what would your priorities be? 

Please Indicate In Column A either the subject area(s) (e,g, English, science, biology, 
transition education) or types of specialist personnel (e.g. careers adviser, migrant 
education teacher, remedial teacher, teach er-Sbrartan, subject master, curriculum 
co^ordinator, deputy principal)* 

in Column 6, Indicate a year level or range of year levels (e.g. 9-10) which would be 
predominantly taught If applicable. 

In Column C, please make any additional comments needed to clarify the role you 
envisage for the teacher concerned. 



Priority 


COUMJ A 


COLUM B 


COLUMN C 


Sub Joel arM(8) or 
or specialist 
personnel 


Yeor leveKs) 
(If applicable) 


Comentd 


1. 








2. 








3. 








t*. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








% 








10. 









'..ommsnts 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

CI Please Indicate below» by circling the appropriate number, your view of the desirability 
of the following developments In secondary education In Queensland, using the scale: 
5 a highly deslreible, 4 r desirable, 3 = neither desirable nor undesirable, 2 ■ 
undesirable, and 1 ■ highly undesirable. 





o 


0 


9 

ll 


9 


9 

»-» 

Si 






Highly 


Deslrob: 


Neither 

nor undi 


Undesln 


Highly 




1« Closer connections between schools and 












Cord 23 


local communities 


5 




3 


2 




Col. i 


b« vllOCIIwl OIIIUIICIM9 Ull ICdWIIIIiy Ul IllCICtWjr 

and numeracy 


5 






2 




Col. 7 


3. Increase In number of mature age students 
in secondary schools 


5 






2 




Col. 8 


4. Greater emphasis on school-based 
curriculum development 


5 


ti 




2 




Col. 9 


5. Greater Integration of teaching across 
curriculum areas 


5 






2 




Col. 10 


6, Increased use of schools by the community 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Col. 11 


7. Greater emphasis on the arts 


5 


4 




2 


— 


Col. 12 


8« Increased offering of "non-academic" 
elective subjects 


5 


4 




2 




Col.13 


9. Greater use by schools of expertise 
available In local community 


5 


4 




2 




Col.H 


10. Return to external Senior examinations 


5 


4 




2 




Col.15 


11« Increased student participation In school 
and classroom decision-making 


5 


4 




2 




Col.16 


12« Development of Year 8 centres or middle 
schools for Junior secondary students 


5 


4 




2 




Col.17 


13. More wori< experience programs for 


5 


4 




2 




Col.18 


14« Increased Involvement by school com- 

miinlllAc In cT^hnnl f*iirrif*iiliim riAPldnnc 

IllUllitivv III WUIIIWUIUIII UC^IlHUIId 


5 


4 




2 




Col. 19 


15. Increased emphasis on teaching of 
mathematics and science 


5 


4 




2 




Col.20 


16. Establishment of community colleges offering 
a range of courses for senior secondary 
students and other members of the community 


5 


4 




2 




Col. 21 


17. Increase In average size of secondary 
schools 


5 


4 




2 




Col.22 


18. Increased emphasis on meeting the needs 
of migrants In schools 


5 


4 




2 




Col.23 


19. Increased offering of "transition education" 
programs 


5 


4 




2 




Col.2<» 


20. Increased emphasis on teaching of human 
relationships 


5 


4 




2 




Col.25 


21. Increased emphasis on "pastoral" role of 
teachers 


5 


4 




2 




Col.26 




(Continued over poge) 
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• 




• 


• 


• 




ll 

X -0 




1 




X 3 


22* Development of tepamte senior tchoole 


5 


— 
4 


3 




2 


1 


23* Flexible liouri of attendance for senior 
students 


5 




3 


2 


1 


24* Inaeaiing educational use of computers in 
cla»rooms 


5 




3 


2 


1 


25« Increased teaching of community languages 
In schools 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


26* More emphasis on studies of South-East 
Asian countries 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



Col*27 
Col*28 
Col.W 
Col.X 
Col.31 



if there are any further educational developments relevant to secondary education 
which you consider ar& highly desirabiei please ilst them below* 
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Desired Cnaracterlttlcg of Secondary Teach^rt (n the Future 

Considering the likely developments In secondary education, how would you rate the 
Importance of each of the following characteristics for secondary teachers entering the 
profession over the next ten to fifteen years? 





o 

i 


If 


p 

M u 
1 ^ 


d5 


Not 

Inportont 




1* Willingness to participate In professional 
deveiopment activities 


5 






2 


1 


Col.32 


z* ADiUiy to teacn two suDject areas to 
Year 12 level 


5 






2 


1 


Col.33 


V* nuinij lu iCftwii UNO auujuwi BiOa •v 

Year 12 level 


5 






2 


1 


Col.3<t 


Ahlitfv fo pnmmiinif^Atn nffAptii/Aiv with 

young people 


5 






2 


1 


Col.35 


9* ADiiiiy 10 impiemeni stuoent evaluation 
procedures 


5 






2 




Col. 36 


prospective employment 


5 






2 




Col.37 


/« isnowieoge or aooiescent growm ana 
development 


5 


4 




2 




Col.38 


8« Ability to work in co-operation with other 
members of staff 


5^ 


4 




2 




Col. 39 


9* Willingness to become involved in extra- 
curricular activities 


5 






2 




Col.^0 


10* Ability to relate teaching to aspects of 
everyday life 


5 


4 




2 




Col.M 


1 1. High academic qualifications 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Col.^2 


12. Ability to create an appropriate atmosphere 
for learning 


5 






2 


1 


Col. ^3 


1^ AwAmnitcc nf cnf^lal ahH piiltiirAl Inflimnf^Ac 
r\vTaioiii;»9 ui auwicii oiiu wuiiuiat iiiiiuciibca 

on educational practice 


5 






2 


1 


Col.(t<t 


i*t« ADiiiiy 10 communicaie eiieciiveiy Wiin 
parents and the school community 


5 


4 




2 


1 


Col.dS 


15* Ability to provide pastoral care to students 


5 






2 




Col. ^6 


16« Ability to integrate subject areas of the 
seconoary curriculum ana neip siuaenis 
see relationships between them 


5 






2 




Col. ^7 


17* ADiiity to develop program ^uited to 
the needs of all students 


5 


4 




2 




Col. ^8 


10* unaei»ianging Oi lecnnoiogy ana now u 
can be used to foster students* learning 


5 


4 




2 




Col*^i9 


19* Ability to relate to people from diverse 
social, economic and ethnic backgrounds 


5 


4 




2 




Col. 50 


20* Understanding of the effects of rapid 
technological change on society 


5 


4 




2 




Col. 51 


21* Understanding of different cultures which 
make up our society 


5 


4 




2 




Col. 52 



(Contimrad over pogo) 
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42. 





1 


•* 

if 


If 


n 


1 

If 


22* Pomtston of c broad^ general 
education 


5 




3 


2 


1 


23. Appreciation of the Impact of technology 
on their own specific teaching areas 


5 


tk 


3 


2 


1 


24. The ability to develop programs for new 
subject areas 


5 




3 


2 


1 


25. AbHity to evaluate critically research 
literature In teaching and learning 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



Coi.Sk 



CoI«S6 



TBANK YOU FOR YOUR CO-OPERATION 



ON COMPLETING QUESTIONNMWS , PLEASE RETURN IT TO THE 
BOARD OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN THE REPtY-PAID ENVELOP PROVIDED 
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Table 2«1 ; Perceived quality of staff in minor years 8-10 Board subject areas 



SUBJEa 
AREA 


NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 
OF 


NUMBER OF CLASSES TAUGHT^ 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BEi 


¥•11 

qualified 


Adequat«l/ 
qualified 


Poorly 
quolifiod 


Generiil Science 


20 


49 


46 


2 


1 


Social Studies 


17 


39 


32 


6 


1 




17 




122 


34 


7 


^^CCUII allU L/laliKi 




lis 


122 


13 


- 






118 


102 


14 


2 


Mechanics 


12 


26 


23 


1 


Z 


Animal Husbandry 


19 


42 


36 


6 




English Expression 


10 


26 


22 


4 




Commercial Studies 


26 


51 


48 


3 




Italian 


15 


82 


77 


4 


1 


Agriculture/Ag. Science 


23 


106 


96 


7 


3 



Table 2*2 ; Perceived quality of staff in years 8-10 school subject areas 



SUBJEa 
AREA 


NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 

OF 
CLASSES 


NUMBER OF CLASSES TAUGHT^ 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BEt 


Vol! 
quolified 


Adcquotoly 
quolifiod 


Poorly 
quolifl«d 


Religion 


40 


428 


281 


125 


22 


Physical Edjcation 


43 


598 


510 


44 


44 


English 


13 


29 


23 


6 




Manual Arts 


10 


61 


59 


2 




Computer Studies 


24 


149 


91 


42 




Home Economics 


11 


72 


66 


6 




Art/Craft 


11 


40 


30 


4 


6 


Social Science 


20 


99 


74 


22 


3 


Fine Arts 


14 


90 


80 


9 


1 


Commercial/Business 


13 


27 


23 


3 


1 



* NLR<>oro of cloaaos (ond not p«rconto0es) hove been ropu^tcd cs only scnoll nunbera of schoola 
and cloaaes are involved* 
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Table 2.3 s Perceived quality of staff in minor years 11-12 Board subject areas 



SUBJEa 
AREA 


KUMBCR 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 

OF 
CUSSES 


NUMBER OF CUSSES TAUGHT* 
BY TEAQCRS CONSIDERED TO BE) 


K«1I 
quollfl*d 


A<tequat«l/ 
Qualified 


Poorly 
qualified 


Earth Science 


21 




Al 


8 




Agriculture 


16 


29 


23 


6 




Film and Television 


12 


26 


15 


9 


2 


Home Management 


7 


19 


18 


1 




Speech and Drama 


17 


55 


A9 


5 


1 


Theatr** 


17 


4A 


38 


6 





Table ZA i Perceived quality of staff in years 11-12 school subject areas 



SUBJEa 
AREA 


NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 

OF 
CUSSES 


HWta OF CUSSES TAUGHT* 
BY TEACJiERS CONSIDERED TO BEt 


K«1I 

quolifiod 


Adoquat«ly 


Poorly 
quolifiod 


Commercial/Busirsss 


101 


176 


163 


13 




Manual Arts 


80 


196 


183 


12 


1 


Home Economics/ 












Catering 


30 


(a 


46 


1 




Engl ish/Communi cati on 


27 


36 


28 


8 




Art/Craft 


19 


27 


20 


7 




Physical Education 


27 


90 


74 


11 


5 


Social Science 


15 


21 


17 


3 


1 


Science 


17 


22 


21 


1 




Maths 


22 


33 


21 


10 


2 


Religion 


27 




115 


28 


1 


Computer Studies 




6 


5 




1 


Music 


7 


13 


13 







• Niinb«rs of clo99iM (ond not porcentogod) hovo been reported oa ociy small number© of schools 
and closoea oro involved. 
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Table 2*5 ; Perceived quality of otaff in major years 8-10 Board subjects'** 



GOVERNMENT SECONOARY DEPARTMENTS 



SU8JECT 
AREA 



NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 



KUM&ER 

OF 
CLASSES 



PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEAOfERS CONSIDERED TO QEt 



Voll 
quollfled 



Ad«quat«l/ 
qualified 



Pcx>rly 
quallflod 



English 43 213 

French 29 48 

iierman 5 13 

Citizenship Education 38 93 

Geography 37 100 

History 37 96 

Mathematics* 42 231 

Science 43 181 

Businesa Principles 42 86 

Shorthand 28 42 

Typing 42 112 

Art 30 55 

Music 11 15 

Health and P.E. 23 89 

Home Economics 41 144 

Manual Arts** 40 156 

Graphics 31 86 

Technical Drawing 10 24 

Agriculture/Ag. Science 3 16 



64 



29 




V 



55 
73 
66 
64 
72 
80 



41 
22 
31 
29 
22 
19 



///////■//////// 



79 
35 



21 

25 



40 



7 




76 
77 
67 



24 
22 
29 




z 



Includ«a coro nathenatlca In Yocrd B ond 9, Advoncedi General ond Ordinary Mattieootlcs. 

Includos core Monuol Aria In Yocr B| Shop A, Shop B, Woodirork ond Metalwork. 

Shoded aroos Indlcote thot th« oubject wos only offered by a eoall number of ochoola (less 
thon 30) ond perccntogeo xere not calculated. 
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Table 2,6 t Perceived quality of staff in major years 8-10 Board subjects' 



GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOLS 



SUBJECT 
AREA 



NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 



NUMBER 

OF 
aASSES 



English 


77 


1688 


French 


58 


434 


German 


40 


304 


Citizenship Education 


68 


430 


Geography 


77 


848 


History 


77 


830 


Mathematics* 


78 


1712 


Science 


78 


1608 


Business Principles 


77 


ij37 


Shorthand 


70 


149 


Typing 


77 


591 


Art 


77 


1048 


Music 


59 


631 


Health and P.E. 


69 


888 


Home Economics 


77 


1254 


Manual Arts** 


70 


1274 


Graphics 


72 


729 


Technical Drav/ing 


8 


87 


Agriculture/Ag.Science 


16 


81 



PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TD BEt 



Well 
qualified 



Adequotel/ 
qtxilified 



82 
79 
80 
69 
82 
84 
83 
83 
93 
95 
94 
88 

oo 

91 
94 
95 
95 



Poorly 
qualified 



15 


4 


18 


4 


19 


2 


25 


6 


15 


3 


14 


2 


15 


3 


13 


4 


7 




5 




6 




10 


2 


6 


2 


7 


2 


5 


1 


5 




4 


1 




Includes core mothemotics ir Years 8 and 9| Advanced| General and Ordinary Mathematics* 

Includes care Monuol Arts in Yeor 8| Shop A| Shop B| Woodwork and Metal work. 

Shoded areas indicate thot the subject wos only offered by o small number of scK jIs (less 
than 30) I and percentages were not calculated. 
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Table 2»7 s Perceived quality of staff in major years 8-10 Board subjects 



NON^VERrMENT SCHOOLS 



susjEa 

AREA 


NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 

OF 
CLASSES 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BEt 


Well 
quailrleo 


Adequately 
quail'lea 


Poorly 
quail T Ida 


English 


89 


957 


88 


11 


1 


French 


60 


286 


94 


6 


** 


German 


33 


177 


94 


5 


1 


Citizenship Education 


50 


207 


80 


18 


1 


Geography 


79 


522 


85 


13 


Z 


History 


83 


561 


89 


8 


3 


Mathematics* 


86 


1017 


84 


13 


3 


Science 


85 


948 


84 


12 


4 


Business Principles 


73 


298 


84 


14 


1 


Shorthand 


39 


77 


90 


9 


1 


Typing 


60 


272 


83 


17 




Art 


81 


538 


86 


14 


1 


Music 


53 


300 


93 


6 


1 


Health and P.E. 


42 


275 


78 


22 




Home Economics 


49 


408 


88 


12 




Manual Arts** 


33 


240 


89 


10 




Graphics 


27 


131 


81 


19 




Technical Drav/ing 


29 


169 


82 


18 




Agriculture/Ag .Science 


4 


9 


y//////////// 



* Includes core ratheootics In Yeara 8 and 9| Advonced| Generol ond Ordinary MotheDatlcs* 
** Includes core Monual Arts In Year 8| Shop A| Shop B, Woodwork ond Metalwork. 

♦ Shoded orcos indlcote that the subject wjs only offered by a smoll nunbcr of schools (less 
then 30) I and percentoges were not colculcted. 
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Table 2 48 s Perceived quality of staff in major years 11-12 Board subjects'** 



GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOLS 



SU8J£a 
AREA 


NUMBER 

OF 
SCHOOLS 


NIMBER 

OF 
CLASSES 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY TEACHERS CONSIDERED TO BH: 


Well 
quolified 


Adequately 


Poorly 

CjUulAiAeO 


English 


73 


600 




87 


13 




French 


39 


60 




97 


3 




German 


33 


46 




85 


15 




Ancient History 


56 


112 




90 


Q 


1 


Modern History 


71 


153 




93 


7 




Geography 


76 


178 




90 


1 n 




Economics 


71 


195 




85 


23 


im 


Maths I 


76 


306 




89 


10 


i. 


Maths II 


76 


172 




95 


c 




Social Maths 


63 


317 




83 


23 


A 
H 


Chemistry 


76 


211 




89 


10 


1 


Physics 


75 


186 




90 


10 




Biology 


76 


398 




90 


6 




Multi-Strand Science 


28 


82 


/ 


/// 




///// 


Accounting 


76 


223 




89 


9 


2 


Home Economics 


72 


215 




90 


9 


1 



Geometric Drav/ing and 

Perspective 72 166 

Art 71 235 

Music 36 53 

Health and P.E. 62 221 

Secretarial Studies 27 42 



91 
93 
98 
92 



7 



Shoded orecs indlcote thol the subject wos only offered fay o scwll niriber of schools (less 
then 30), ond perccntoges were not colculotcd. 
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Table 2«9 ; Perceived quality of staff in major years 11-12 Board subjects'* 



rK)N..GOY£RfMENT SCHOOLS 



NUMBER 



AREA 


OF 
SCHOOLS 


OF 
CLASSES 


Well 
qualified 


Adequately 
quollfled 


Poorly 
qualified 


English 


71 


489 


94 


5 




French 


41 


73 


96 


4 




Gertnsn 


29 


49 








Ancient History 


48 


110 


98 


2 




Modern History 


67 


161 


96 


4 




Geography 


64 


175 


95 


3 


2 


Economics 


67 


220 


88 


12 




Maths I 


71 


274 


93 


7 




Maths II 


69 


156 


58 


2 




Social Maths 


61 


187 


82 


17 


1 


Chemistry 


71 


195 


93 


7 




Physics 


70 


183 


93 


7 




Biology 


69 


326 


91 


8 


1 


Multi-Strand Science 


13 


26 


////////// / / 


Accounting 


64 


180 


83 


13 


4 


Home Economics 


39 


106 


75 


21 





PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES TAUGHT 



Geometric Drav/ing and 

Perspective 37 81 

Art 60 138 

Music 26 37 

Health and P.E. 28 74 

Secretarial Studies 17 30 




Shoded areas Indicate thot the subject wcs only offered by o ssaoll nuaber of schools {less 
ttion 30 )y and percentages were not calculated* 
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